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For Friends’ Review. 


WILLIAM BALL. 


| kingdom and its prosperity.’ 


‘devote himself to 
| occupations. 


ble with a cordial appreciation of love to 
Christ, and of the fruits of His blessed 
Spirit wherever they are to be found. 

His whole life was indeed a commentary 
on William Penn’s exhortation to the 
| Friends of Bristol: —‘“ Be universal in your 
| spirits and keep out of allstraitness and nar- 
|rowness; look to God’s great and glorious 
’— (Select Works, 
p. 27.) 

William Ball was originally intended for 
| the profession of the law, and his success in 
bis early studies gave promise of what he 
| might have accomplished. But his marriage 
with our late friend Ann Dale, of Totten- 
ham, who proved to him a truly sy mpathiz- 
ing helper, placed him in a condition of 
comparative affluence, and enabled him to 
other more congenial 


Early taught in the school of Christ, he 


| was often engaged as a minister in our re- 


Information has reached us of the decease | 
of this valued friend on Third-day the 30th | 
of the Seventh month. 

The event took place rather suddenly at | 
the Temperance Hotel, Aberdeen, not far | 
from his residence at Tain, in the north of | 
Scotland. If we are not misinformed he} 
was in his eightieth year. 

He was a younger son of the late Richard | 
Ball, of Redlands, near Bristol, and a nephew | 
to the late Richard Reynolds, formerly of | 
Colebrookdale, and afterwards of that city, | 
80 well known for his large-hearted philan- | 
thropy and humble piety. 


It was the delight of our late dear friend, | parts of England ; 


| heard him utter a complaining 


ligious meetings, and it may be instructive 
for some to know that be continued in this 
| practice for many years before he received 
the public recognition of his friends, His 
patience and meekness under these circum- 
stances was very instructive. One who has 
| known him for the last forty years bas never 
word in 
reference to this subject. After his acknow- 
| ledgment as a minister by the Monthly 
Meeting of Kendal, of which he was a 
member, and especially after the decease of 
his wife, he was pretty exteusively engaged 
| in the service of his Divine Master in several 
and his labors in connec- 
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tion with several committees of the Yearly 
Meeting, more particularly in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire and Durham, will be long re- 
membered. 

Our dear Friends in Ireland will not soon 
forget the visit which he paid to that land 
two or three years before his death, or the 
loving parting salutation which he then ad- 
dressed to them. 

Those who knew him can look back to his 
enjoyment in his Westmoreland home, nest- 
led among the mountains, in the company 
of such men as Dr. Arnold and the late 
William Wordsworth,or the Christian urban- 
ity with which, whilst mingling on equal 
terms with these great minds, he opened 
his house to his various friends, where the 
bumblest member of his own religious So- 
ciety ever found a welcome. 

Many of those who have visited England 
from this land may look back to the hours 
they have spent at Glen Rothay, (originally 
Ivy Cottage,) in that little paradise of the 
English lakes, as he loved to call it, with 
feelings of grateful love, not unmingled with 
sadness that the voice which once greeted 
them shall be heard upon earth no more. 

He had a well-trained, acute and incisive 
intellect, seizing the point with a rapidity 
that few could equal, and presenting it with 
great force and clearness. 


His doctrinal views were eminently sound, 
clear and well balanced, and as life advanced 
it became more and more evident that grace 


reigned. His utterances in London Yearly 
Meeting had large and increasing place 
with his friends, and especially of later 
years his words of wisdom commended 
themselves as words of love. His judg- 
ment was generally sound, and few who 
were present at the Yearly Meeting of 1877, 
the last which be attended, will forget the 
words, brief, pertinent and weighty, in 
which, in the closing deliberations on the 
state of the Society,.he summed up the ex- 
perience of a lengthened life. He was a 
facile and agreeable writer, and published 
mapy fugitive pieces, some of which, it is 
believed, might have been less fugitive and 
even transmitted*to posterity, if the author 
bad himself valued them sufficiently to de- 
vote more time and pains to their revision, 

Many of his contributions in our periodi- 
cals have deserved the attention of Friends, 
both in this country and England. It is 
hoped that his literary executors may not 
allow all these to be lost to future readers. 
He bad no children to bear his name, but it 
is hoped that his mantle may descend upon 
some made capable of wearing it, and that 
even here among those who loved him he 
may leave a name and a place better than of 
sons or daughters. 
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COPY OF PETITION PRESENTED TO 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 

To his Highness Monseigneur Prince de 
Bismarck, Grand Chancellor of the Em- 
pire of Germany, President of the Con- 
gress of Berlin. 


Highness,—The undersigned, delegates of 
the Peace Societies of Great Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands, together with other 
representatives of the principles of peace and 
international arbitration in different countries 
of Europe, have the honor of submitting to 
your Highness, and, through your High- 
ness’ mediation, to their Excellencies the 
Plenipotentiaries now assembled in Congress 
at Berlin, the following observations : — 

That arbitration, as a means of terminating 
in a pacific manner the differences which un- 
happily arise between nations, has already 
been put to the proof. On many occasions, 
even when it has been tried as a last resort, 
without any previous stipulation or agree- 
ment, it has been applied with the happiest 
results to avert from the world conflicts that 
seemed inevitable. How much more efficient 
may it be expected to prove if embodied in 
a general treaty, consecrated by the solemn 
sanction of the great States of Europe, and 
ratified, as it could not fail to be, by the 
unanimous opinion of the civilized world? 

That, at the Conference of Paris, in 1856, 
the first step was taken in this direction by 
stipulating in Article 8 of the Treaty then 
concluded that, ‘‘if there should arise be- 
tween the Sublime Porte and one or more of 
the other signing Powers any misunder- 
standing which might endanger the main- 
tenance of their relations, the Sublime Porte 
and each of such Powers, before having re- 
course to the use of force, shall afford the 
other contracting parties the opportunity of 
preventing such an extremity by means of 
their mediation. 

That, moreover, the same Conference, by 
a special protocol, expressed the “ wish that 
States between which any serious misunder- 
standing may arise should, before appealing 
to arms, have recourse, so far as circum- 
stances might allow, to the good offices of 6 
friendly Power.” 

That, in accordance with the instructions 
of that Conference, the Powers who were 
not represented at Paris, having been invited 
to express their opinion on this Protocol, all, 
with scarcely any exception, signified their 
concurrence in the wish which it embodied. 

That these declarations, notwithstanding 
the restrictions by which they were accom- 
panied, possessed great value, because they 
constituted a solemn recognition of the duty 
henceforth imposed upon all States to have 
recourse as far as possible to other and bet- 





ter means of settling their disputes than by 
appeal to the sword. 

That several of the Parliaments of Europe, 
on the proposition of some of those whose 
signatures are attached to this retition, have 
expressed the desire to see their respective 
Goveruments entering into negotiations with 
other Governments with a view to extending 
and regulating this happy practice. 

(Copies of parliamentary resolutions here 
with submitted. ) 

That the question has thus taken its place 
officially among the common pre-occupations 
of Europe, and is urgently commended to 
the constant attention of diplomacy. 

That, moreover, the Treaty of Paris and 
the Protocol referred to are, it is understood, 
at this moment under the consideration of 
the Congress. 

That the representatives of the Great 
Powers, being now assembled in Congress 
to regulate afresh, with a view to securing a 
durable peace, the reciprocal relations of the 


different nations, « rare opportunity is 


afforded to lay the foundation for a general 
system of arbitration which could not fail 
to bring upon them the blessings of the 
whole world. 

The undersigned venture respectfully to 


pray the Plenipotentiaries to re-affirm in 
lerms more express and more formal the 
great principle proclaimed in 1856, and to 
introduce into the treaty or treaties about to 
be concluded some clause to the following 
effect : — 

In case of anv serious misunderstanding 
arising as to the interpretation or execution 
of the present treaties, as wel! as on other 
points that might endanger their friendly 
relations, the signatory powers engage them- 
elves, after exhausting all means of amica- 
ble negotiation, to submit the matter to 
arbitration. An equa) number of arbitra 
lors to be chosen on either side by the 
Powers concerned, while the arbitrators so 
chosen will have the right to appoint a third 
arbitrator or umpire. 

The undersigned have the honor to be, 
your Highness, your most humble and 
obedient servants: Henry Pease, formerly 
Member of Parliament, President of the 
London Peace Society; Henry Richard, 
Member of Parliament, Secretary of the 
London Peace Society, author of the motion 


in favor of arbitration, adopted by the House | 


Commons; Leone Levi, barrister-at-law, 
Professor of Commercial and International 
Law at King’s College, London, Vice-Presi- 


dent of the London Peace Society ; Frederic | 


Passy, Member of the Institute of France: 


Ad. Franck, Member of the Institute of| 
Law at the) 


tance, Professor of National 
Yollege of France, President of the Freuch 
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Society of the Friends of Peace; Henry 
Bellaire, Secretary of the Society of the 
Frieuds of Peace in France ; Joseph Garnier, 
Senator, Member of the Institute of France, 
Vice-President of the French Society of the 
Friends of Peace; Ch. Mazeau, Senator, 
Vice-President of the French Society of the 
Friends of Peace; P. S. Mancini, late Minis- 
ter of Justice and Worship of the Kingdom 
of Italy, author of the motion adopted by 
the Italian Parliament; Aug. Couvreur, 
Member of the Chamber of Representatives 
of Belgium, author of the motion adopted 
by the Belgian Parliament; D. van Eck, 
Member of the States General of the Nether- 
lands, President of the League of Peace of 
the Netherlands. author of the motion 
adopted by the Parliament of the Nether- 
lands; G. Belinfante, barrister, Secretary of 
the League of Peace of the Netherlands. 
(A paper accompanying this petition con- 
tained resolutions passed on the subject of 
international arbitration by legislative bodies 
in Great Britain, Italy, the United States 
Holland, Belgium, Sweden aud France.) 


oe 


WORK IN RELATION 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


BY J. FYFE STEWART. 


MISSION TO THE 


“Art thou He that should come or do welook 
for another? Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Go and show John again those things 
which ye do hear and see; the blind receive 
their sight and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up, and the poor have the Gospel 
preacned to them. And blessed is he, whoso- 
ever shall not be offended in Me.” 

In these words the founder of Christianity 
draws such a picture of His work as will, He 
knows, set at rest all doubt in the mind of 
Jubn the Baptist as to His being the long 
hoped-for Messiab; but they alse bring 
before us the fact that He, our pattern, has 
a care for all that concerns the welfare of 
men both as to body and soul, and that He 
is the Saviour of the body as well as of the 
soul. The one part of His work would bave 
been incomplete without the other; had He 
solely cared for men’s bodies His name 
might have descended to us as that of a 
mighty Healer divinely sent; bad He 
preached to men and striven to win them 
by words of power and love to God’s ways, 
He might have been the greatest Teacher 
the world had known; but when we know 
He did both of these, and we remember the 
Cross of Calvary as the crowning work of 
His mission, does it not teach us that they 
who would desire even in tbeir feeble and 
imperfect way to imitate the Saviour of 


|men, must keep both sides of man’s life 
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before them in any work they attempt to do | the bearing of certain testimonies, became 
for Him. All Christians, whether as indi-| almost the sole work of the Society in rela- 
viduals or united together as churches, pro- | tion to the world; and, without one harsh 
fess to desire to be but imitators of Him, | thought of those who have gone before, but 
and in the proportion in which they do truly | recognizing that the past is ever teaching 


imitate Him men are drawn to Him and to/|the present what to imitate and what to 
them. 


The apostolic Church—in the miracles of 


healing wrought by the hands of the Apos- | 


tles, in the appointment of deacons for the 
serving of tables, in its having for a time 
all things in common, and in its enjoining 
on the Gentile churches liberality towards 
their poorer brethren in Judea—showed 
that it did not neglect the care of the bodies 
of men; but, after all, these occupied but a 
share of their attention, their great work 
being the* preaching and teaching of the 
gospel. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself” was their law, and they applied it 
both spiritually and temporarily; bence 
whilst they preached they could not neglect 
men’s temporal welfare, but strove to prove 
tkat Christianity met every need of man, 
and helped him under all circumstances. 
We believe it will be found to be true on 
the one hand, in the history of all the 
churches, that any church which has relied 
merely on preaching has failed to draw men 


effectually to Christ; but, on the other hand, 
it will be found equally true that where | 
Christian philanthropy has been exalted as 
the mission of the church rather than the| 
preaching of the gospel, that church, too, | 


has failed to draw men to Christ. For men 


are not slow to discover that there is a defi- | 


ciency in both these methods apart from 
each other, and however well they may 
speak of such churches they fail to join 
themselves to them. 

The Society of Friends in its origin gave 
the first place to the preaching of the gospel ; 
but, to an extent unknown at thut time in 
otber churches, applied its precepts to the 
social condition of men, and became a great 
power in the land, drawing many from other 
eburcbes ; fer in it they found a more com- 
plete Christianity than elsewhere, one which 
affected men in all their relations in life, and 
was at once theoretical and practical too. 
George Fox and his seventy preachers cer 
tainly made the preaching and teaching of 
the gospel their first work, but this gave 
them a much larger influence in diffusing 
their—for the time—very advanced views as 
to education, civil and religious liberty, 


|avoid, may we not say, “These ought ye to 
|have done, and not \to leave the other 
undone ?” 

The influence of the Society has certainly 

been great on questions of moral and politi- 
cal reform, but the query irresistibly preseats 
itself, Was this influence as great as it 
would have been had it more fully imitated 
its great Pattern in preaching the gospel? 
Would it not have had living members in 
many places to proclaim its views where its 
memory only survived through the existence 
of some disused meeting-bouse? Was it 
/God who thinned it down that, as a ‘‘com- 
pact” church, it might do the work it has 
done more readily, or did He allow it to do 
this work notwithstanding its unfaithful. 
| ness, as a church, to its original mission to 
preach the full and free gospel of salvation 
alike for the bodies and souls of men? If 
ics diminution in numbers has been of God, 
that it might the better do its work, does 
He mean it to die when certain results are 
attained in the field of philanthropic service, 
and certain testimonies are accepted by 
other Christian churches which hitherto it 
has upheld almost alone? Is it alone of all 
the churches never again to have the joy of 
bringing sinners to Christ? Ever to be oe- 
cupied in a serving of tables, or in bringing 
more prominently before other churches cer- 
tain truths which we think God has given 
us clearer light upon than they have? If 
God wills it so, Yes! But surely He who 
loves His children does not raise in many 
hearts something of His yearning over the 
souls of men and some sense of responsibility 
‘for the spiritual condition of those around 
‘them, only to put before them the fact that 
if they yield to this they must leave the 
‘church whose views of truth are theirs, 
because His commission to that church does 
not include the preaching of the gospel to 
(the poor and ignorant and those who are 
out of the way. 

The Society of Friends does not believe 
this, though it would seem a fair deduction 
from the expressed opinions of some of its 
members; it does believe to-day that the 
preaching of the gospel of its Lord and 


peace and other kindred subjects; for a| Master is part of its commission, and 
large number of their converts became in| although this conviction is in mauy but of 
turn believers in, and advocates of, these recent birth, and, in looking at the past, 
views. As has been pointed out by the|they see how grievously the cburch has 
writer of the first paper, a time came in| failed because they have not realized theit 
the history of the Society when the promul- privilege in this matter, yet wherever We 
gation of its views on these questions, and! look we see some movement, if it be only 4 
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very smal! and cautious one, towards what 
the new “duty” of the Meeting on Ministry 


and Oversight terms “‘the propagation of the | 
But if the Society | 


gospel in the district.” 
has, as a church, failed in the past, the 
large amount of mission work done by its 
members shows that they, as «individuals, 
have known a call to this service, and have 
yielded to it. 
although this work is outside the Society, 


its influence on the workers bas been to in-| 


crease their love to the Society and their 
loyalty to its views of Christian truth, and 
their desire has been, in their varied work 
of caring for the bodies and souls of the 


people, so to teach Christ to others as they | 


have themselves learned Him. It is only 
for want of a better name that these Friends 
have been called amongst their brethren 
“Christian workers,” or ‘mission workers,” 
albeit it has not always been used as an 
appellation of honor. They are like other 
people, very imperfect; 
has seemed as if, could they who had much 
zeal and but little knowledge have ex- 


changed with some of their brethren who! 


had much knowledge and but little zeal 
more good would have been done. 
with all their imperfections, is it not to the 
mission workers that the Society in her 
new awakening is instinctively turning? 
“But what are they among so many ;” the 
more the field is looked at the 
need of laborers is felt. 


Many of the Society’s most acceptable | 
with all their desire to 


ministers, too, feel, 
reach souls, that their style of preaching is 
unsuited to those to whom the merest ele- 
ments of Christian truth are unknown; and 
that, through speaking continually to 
Friends, there is a certain conventionalism 
about their language, difficult to get rid of, 
which prevents their getting to the hearts of 


the poor and ignorant, and that, to use a| 
common expression, ‘‘they shoot over their | 


heads.” But we have only to look around, 
and we see in each mission centre some 
whom it seems as if God had been preparing 
to help the Society in this work. They 
have been gathered to Christ as the result 
of the labors of Friends, and, having re- 
ceived their religious teaching from Friends, 
are largely attached to the same views; 
they are very Friendly, but are not actually 
Friends, and, having no desire to join anv 
other church, have in many cases sought 
Christian communion by ‘establishing a 
membership amongst themselves. They un- 
derstand the poor, for they have been or 
are, many of them, poor themselves; to a 
certain extent they have been trained to 
Christian work as a part of Christian life, 
and some of them feel themselves called to 


It is a fact, we believe, that, | 


and sometimes it} 


more the | 
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| preach th the a in the streets, or lanes, or 
on village greens. But how are they to be 
brought to join us? ‘Encourage them to 
attend our meetings” some one says. But 
| would not that destroy their usefulness? 
| Their influence is where they found the 
truth and where they are known: elsewhere 
| they would have a new course to begin. 

How, then, could the Society deal with 
{the matter? Let it take a bold step and 
recognize the mission meeting and First- 
day school as a necessary part of the ma- 
|chinery of a Christian church for doing this 
work of evangelization, and not attempt to 
| bring the details of their arrangements into 
the likeness of a regular Friends’ meeting; 
let that diversity of operation, which is the 
prerogative of the Spirit, be acknowledged 
in this, and most of the present difficulty as 
to the relations of the Society will be at an 
end. Let such amongst the attenders of these 
mission efforts whose consistent Christian life 
and general harmony of views with those of 
the Society are known, be encouraged by 
the Monthly Meetings to apply for member- 
ship, their attendance at these places being 





,|a@ prima facie reason for the application 
Yet, | 


being taken on the books. In order to pre- 
vent this encouragement being given injudi- 
ciously, let Monthly Meetings delegate this 
duty to some Friends not connected with 
the mission work, who would confer with 
Friend workers. If these are received into 
| membership, do not expect them to come to 
Friends’ meetings ; some will come of them- 
selves, but let Friends visit the mission 
meetings as 8 part of the work of the Socie- 
ty, and both will be benefited. Many more 
will find they have a call to this work, the 
special testimonies of the Society of Friends 
will be more and more diffused, the many 
| philanthropic causes so dear to Friends will 
be advanced amongst what is the largest, 
and is becoming, by organization and politi- 
cal enfranchisement, the most powerful class 
in our country, and the Society will again 
become as it was in George Fox’s time, a 
power in the land. It will then be found 
that the so-called mission work bas been 
the greatest blessing the Society ever had 
—Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


2. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF FRIENDS’ FOREIGN 
MISSION SOCIETY, ENGLAND. 


At the time of the Annual Meeting of 
Friends’ Foreign Mission Society of Eng- 
land, we gave some account of the work 
then reported. The Eleventh Annual Re. 
port of the Society, now at hand, gives some 
particulars not previously mentioned. There 
are three fields of Jabor: in Madagascar, at 
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Hoshungabad, India, and in Syria at Bru- 
mana on Mount Lebanon, near Beyrout, and 
at two stations near the ancient Bethel. 

At Hoshungabad, Charles H. Gayford and 
his wife have conducted, or directed through 
native helpers, ‘‘the usual agencies—Bazaar 
and Village preaching, Colportage, Zenana 
visiting, (visits by the women of the mis- 
sion to the native women in their homes.) a 
boys’ and girls’ elementary school.” The 
girls’ school is under the care of Rachel 
Metcalfe. Meetings for devotion are held 
twice on First-days, and once during the 
week. Four adults have been received dur 
ing the year. Medicines have been given 
to many sick people. C. H. Gayford ana 
wife return home, he to study medicine and 


returo. Three others expect to go out to 
take their places. Total expenses, £742 
17s. 1d. 


The work in Madagascar consists of a 
printing-office sending out books, periodicals, 
&c.; a school for boys and men, and another 
for girls and women; a Normal School at | 
tached to the former for training teachers ; | 
a large congregation at the capital, and 
nearly one hundred schools and churches in 
the district of country assigned to Friends, 
all of which need such supervision, visits | 
and instruction as the Friends are able to 
give. The people through a large part of| 
Madagascar profess to be “ praying people,’’ 
because their queen professes the same. 
Hence the efforts of the Missionaries are 
directed to teaching the people the truths of 
the Bible, and right practice in life and| 
conduct. This isa slow and immense work, 
but they report perceptible progress among 
the natives in these most desirable things. 
So far as possible they adopt the methods of 
Friends, but prophecy, which was the | 
preaching of the earliest Christians, would | 
seem necessarily to follow upon teaching, in | 
Madagascar. The total expense for Mada 
gascar for the year has been £4,417 10s. 7d. | 

The work in the Holy Land was so fully 
described in our report of Eli Jones’ account 
of it some months since, that it need not be 
repeated. It is sustained by Friends in 
England and New England, but the cost is 
not reported, and it does not appear to be| 
directly under care of the Friends’ Foreign 
Mission Society. 


.- — 


EXTRACTS. 


For the fundamentals he (George Fox) 
preached were, Christ once in the flesh, and 





always in Spirit as the Light and Life of 
men, the Mediator, the Propitiation, the In- 
tercessor, the potential and actual Redeemer, 
offered for all, and ¢o all, and the especial 





—. 


Saviour of all that believe in Him so as to 
obey Him; with the necessity of Regenera- 
tion in man, and the practice of every moral 
and Christian virtue.—Phipps. 

Worps are requisite to convey the sense 
of one persan to another, but not to that 
omniscent Being who is a universal Spirit, 
and everywhere Almighty.—Phipps. 

Worsuip.— As silent waiting appears to 
us, in the first place, requisite to the worship 


|of God in spirit and in truth, it is always 


our practice, for we believe He ought to 
have the direction of our hearts therein; 
and if He please to influence any one, under 
due preparation, vocally to appear, either by 
way of address to Himself in prayer or to 
us in preaching, we never preclude such ap- 
pearances, but silently assist according to 
our measures. If it prove that none are so 
concerned to speak, we sit the time through 
in silence, wherein true mental worship is 
often experienced; but never appoint any 
meeting with intent that it shall be beld 
throughout in silence, as some have mis- 


| takenly imagined; for we believe all ought 


to be led and guided by the good Spirit of 
God, more especially in the solemn acts of 
Divine worship. It would be a happy thing, 
were all so led, amongst us as well as others; 
but the case appears otherwise with too 
many, who sit unconcerned, in expectation 
of hearing the ministry, instead of waiting 
upon God, and therefore often meet with 
disappointment. 

‘‘In this solemn practice we have often 
been enabled thankfully to acknowledge the 
verity of that gracious declaration of our 
Lord, ‘‘Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them !”— Phipps. 

TAKE heed, dear Friends, we intreat you, 
to the convictions of the Holy Spirit, who 
leads, through unfeigned repentance and 
living faith in the Son of God, to reconcilia- 
tion with our Heavenly Father, and to the 
blessed hope of eternal life, purchased for 
us by the one offering of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.— Advices of London 
Yearly Meeting. 


.- 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE SEPARATION IN WESTERN YEARLY 
MEETING. 

Believing that I am not excused before 
my Master, without further endeavoring to 
encourage a reconciliation of the real and 
supposed differences that are existing 
amongst us, I am willing to offer my pen 
to aid therein. 


Surely every Friend in Western Yearly 
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Meeting, irrespective of divisions, desires 
that the disunity and disorganization that| 
have been effected in consequence either of| 
a prevailing spirit for change that has come | 
over us, or from an onward march of the| 
church at the call of the Master, which) 
the duller scholars bave failed to recognize | 
as such, may be removed, and the Society 
even be stronger in consequence of the com-| 
motion. 

‘Take heed unto thyself and unto the 
doctrine.” We may serve the church, its 
customs and principles as we apprehend 
them—we may serve the gospel of Christ 
as we think for the gospel’s sake, and yet 
fall short of worshipping Christ as our only 
Master, who is Lord of all practices, princi- 
ples, and doctrines. Is this making too fine a 
distinction ? 

If, in the contention for a principle, we 
are lost to the principle itsel& we may well 
doubt if our steadfastness is not alittle unit- 
ed with stubbornness. 

On the other band, we may allow the 
friendship of the world and a continual 
viewing of Christ from His unpierced side, 
to lead us into an incompleteness that a full 
view of Christ would reveal. Hence the 
necessity of an examination, asking the 
question, Am I what I am in practice and 
belief by following in the footsteps of my 
Master ? 

In the language of J. B., of Iowa, in a late 
number of Friends’ Review: ‘‘ Changes have 
come over us in such rapid succession as 
probably bave never been witnessed in any 
other religious denominatiou. As these be- 
come more and more fundamental, can we 
wonder that there should be reaction and 
protest ?” But these changes do not impart 
life to two Societies of Friends; and surely 
there is but one genuine Western Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

If there is any considerable number of our 
membership that will publicly confess that 
they bave got tired of Quakerism, or that 
they never did like it, we do not propose in 
this article to provide for them. But to those 
who profess to be defending the gospel in its 
purity, with whom we may not see alike, 
even in some vital concerns, but who will 
subject their faith and practice to the test 
of acknowledged exponents of Quakerism, | 
we have much hope of a better understand- 
ing, which we believe will beget more har- 
mony of action. 

In the body I believe there is a consider- 
able number of Friends who bave, with a 
good degree of Christian boldness, defended 
the gospel of Christ agreeably to our profes- 
sion. 

As for those who have separated from the 
body, claiming to do so in order better to 


‘cient evidence. 


maintain the integrity of the Society than 
could be done in the midst of so much di- 
versity of practice and teaching, they can 
very consistently join in a general reconsid- 
eration of such actions as have caused mu- 
tual distress to members. 

Any consistent Friend will be satisfied 
with any terms of peace with which the 
Master is satisfied. 

There is one doctrine! prominent in Quak- 


|erism, that of the acknowledged leadership 


of Christ in all our devotions. If it can be 
practically maintained, it will harmonize all 
our differences so far as is essential to Quak- 
erism. 

If the coming of our English Friends will 
only open the way for a representative con- 
ference, I have hope of at least a more intel- 
ligent difference amongst us, which of itself 
will do much to restore the lost unity. 


Asa B. Wasson. 
Eighth month 18th, 1878. 


“e 


EVIL THINKING. 

Chateaubriand, in bis life of Raneé, the 
celebrated Abbé of La Trappe, in France, 
gives a description of the fearfal austerities 
to which the Abbé subjected himself. How- 
ever mistaken we may suppose him to have 
been on that point, his views on others—re- 
lating to Christian morals—are worthy of 
imitation. At the time the Jesuits were 
seeking the ruin of Port Royal and its in- 
mates—dreading its learning, and hating its 
piety—Rancé was accused of favoring their 
errors. He replies, ‘‘ As a good Catbolic, I 
am submissive to the orders of the Church ,” 
but on the subject of thinking ill of others 
he wrote these most valuable sentences, ac- 
knowledging first that he had spoken against 
the Jansenists, believing that he might do it 
safely, ‘‘on the testimony of persons pious 
and orthodox :”’ 

“But I was mistaken, and it will be no 
excuse for me at the judgment that I had 
believed and spoken on the report and credit 
of others. This has made me adopt two res- 
olutions, which I bope to keep inviolable by 
the grace of God. One, to believe no evil 
of any persons, whatever the piety of those 
who tell me of it, unless they give me suffi- 
The other, to say nothing 
against them, even with the best evidence, 
unless I am bound to do so by an indispensa- 
ble necessity. He who fears the judgments 
of God, and who knows that he has deserved 
to be judged with rigor, is most unhappy 
when he judges his brethren, since the great- 
est of all the means we can employ to engage 
Jesus Christ to judge us in mercy is ourselves 
to abstain from judging.” 
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‘‘BRINGING EVERY THOUGHT INTO 
CAPTIVITY UNTO THE OBEDIENCE 
OF CHRIST.” 


This is the work of the gospel when it bas 
its perfect fruit. It is atest whereby min- 
isters and teachers may try their labors for 
others. Do they tend to cast down all 
men’s imaginings and every high thing 
which exalts itself against the knowledge of 
God, and to bring every thought of the 
hearts of the hearers under the government 
and control of Christ? Or isthe aim and 
result of teaching superficial, leaving the 
fleshly mind alive, and not brought under 
the reverent fear of God and the loving di- 
rection of the Lord Jesus? This spiritual 
state requires a real inward work of the 
Spirit upon the mind and beart. 

Salvation in this full sense begins with 
yielding to the reprovings and convictions 
of God’s Spirit, and although we are led on 
to know reconciliation through the blood of 
the cross, it still continues, if believers will 
accept it as they should, an inward, spirit- 
ual work, in which the whole inner man is| 
to be renewed and transformed. All secret 
thoughts of lust, pride, self-conceit. love of 
the world, and spiritual exaltation are to be 
judged by the Lord Jesus as He searches 
the beart by His Spirit, and perfects it for 
His abode. 


What patience, bumility, prayerfulness, | 


and tenderness of spirit are necessary for 
this fall work! How many grow weary of 
it, and fall short of its accomplishment! It 
is accompanied with many consolations, 
with much reverent, holy joy in com- 
The effect of it is 
to lead the believer more and more to think | 
in conformity with the thoughts of God, to| 
discern more and more His perfect will, 
and to prove it by knowing it done in and | 
by him. It leads the follower of Christ to | 
walk even as He walked. 


munion with the Lord. 


- 

THE number of members of the Society of| 
Friends in this country, who have received a| 
full education A 





academic is new large. 


| tianity. 
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smaller but yet considerable number has hada 
collegiate training. But except those who 
have devoted themselves to teaching, there are 
fewSwho have perfected their knowledge of 
Greek and Latin after leaving institutions of 
learning. Most, on entering business life, ex- 
haust their strength and consume their time 
with its cares, or with social duties, so that 
while they retain something of the mental 
training of schools, and of the knowledge they 
have gained, they allow much Of the latter to 
lie useless, or become forgotten. 

Many also of those who have had the privi- 
lege of a good education show too little deep 
and earnest interest in the church. 

Due attention to business occupations is es- 
sential to any success in “ providing things 
honest ” in these days of keen competion. But 
it were better to moderate one’s wants and live 
on a smaller incéme than not to retain and en- 
large the stores of accurate knowledge obtained 
at schools. 

Dr. Holland at eighty-three can tell of having 
kept fresh and growing his acquaintance with 
ancient and modern languages, by the system- 
atic devotion of a brief time daily to the read- 
ing of an author in one of them. 

If the knowledge of Greek obtained at col- 
lege were refreshed and extended by daily use 
ofthe Greek Tetsament, and that of Latin by the 
perusal of classical writers and of the Christian 
fathers, there would be, as there ought to be, a 
much larger number of men at home in the re- 
ligious or Biblical questions which from time 
to time arise for decision. A careful study 
of church history, including that of the Society 
of Friends,would give firmness and intelligence 
in holding to the great truths of spiritual Chris- 
Mental endowments, opportunities of 
culture and all attainments, secure to their pos- 
sessors richer enjoyment and more enlarged use, 
if dedicated to Him who has bought us with a 
price. 

Yet learning and mental power may but ren- 
der their possessors potent for mischief. But if 
combined with humility and a deep pervasive 


| love for Christ, they will be, as in the case of 


Paul, consecrated to the better service of God 
and the promotion of His kingdom. 

Fidelity to the pure, spiritual truths of the 
gospel of Christ, may result in fruits beyond all 
thought of those who practice it, perhaps in 
the presence of discouragement and suffering ; 
while the advocacy of them may be carried to 


la wider sphere if the man be fitted for it by 


gifts and culture. 
The Lord Jesus, as Head, calls each member to 
the position in the church for which He sees him 
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to be qualified, giving to each gifts of the Holy | bered by governments, could battles ever occur, 
Ghost according to His own will. But He de-| in which men are put to death by thousands in 
signs that each should occupy all the talent /|asingle day ? 
whether of nature or of grace with which he eee 
has been entrusted, the whole man having| ELKANAH Bearp has been now two months 
first been submitted to His preparing and sanc-/|at the Cheyenne Agency. The meetings on 
tification so as to be fitted for the Master’s use, | First-day are attended by about one hundred 

We have believed that of late there was a| persons, including employees at the Agency, 
special call to those who have had the more ;some of the soldiers of the post, and twenty or 
ample opportunities fur sound learning to be | moreadult Indians. At the Bible-school on First- 
devoting all to the service of Christ and | day afternoons about one hundred Indians at- 
of the church, “lest He returning, chide.” | tend; and when the Boarding-school opens, aa 
Rather may it be that from the least to the | it will soon, the number will be much increas- 
greatest the talents committed to each may |ed. These circumstances encourage our friend. 
have been so put to use that He may say, | 
“Be thou ruler over more.” 


- 


| We have received a communication from P. 

a |S. Bedell, of Poughkeepsie, New York, desiring 

A CORRESPONDENT kindly calls attention to | Friends everywhere to consider whether they 
an allusion in the remarks made in a late (Should. ney soe the Friends of Rochester, 
a ne “| N. Y., in paying off the debt of $9,000 yet due 

number (No. 1, p. 8), upon the progress of reli-|on their meeting-house. He says the house 
gious liberty in Europe. It was there stated | was built by Friends of that place on their own 
that the Inquisition ceased in Spain in 1770. | Motion, to accommodate the Yearly Meeting 


ihe il ae meena when held there. He admits that Friends of 
Our correspondent says: “In the article on | Rochester went to too great outlay, and built 


that subject in Appleton’s Cyclopedia, I find it|too elaborately, but thinks that because they 
stated that ‘Charles III. and his Minister, Count | made a mistake, it would not be best for them 
Aranda, greatly restricted its jurisdiction, and | ny = — ide renee ne a has oe 

naatats ee . ay paid, and which isin danger of soon being sold. 
See Seeyeae oe ly eeaien it in 1006. He thinks that a general effort to pay off this 
It was restored by Ferdinand VII. in 1814, but | indebtedness would be successful. The trustees 
again abolished by the Constitution of the|are Jacob D. Bell, Isaac Post, and A. M. Purdy, 


Cortes in 1820. After the second restoration an | Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
inquisitorial junta reappeared in 1825, and in | — o-—__—— 
1826 a tribunal was re-established at Valencia.| Tue Council Fire for the current month 
In 1834 it was again abolished, and in 1835 its} brings its wonted rich supply of accurate and 
property was confiscated for the payment of trustworthy information about Indian matters. 


j ’ ° © *,% Ss § i ¥ i rg 77 > 3 2. 
the public debt.’ Respecting the Inquisition Ite showing that the war with the Bannocks 
was caused by insufficient appropriations by 


in the Papal States, the same article states : | Congress, and its restrictive legislation, and not 
‘Napoleon abolished the Inquisition in all Italy | by any fault of Agent Rhinehart, fully justifies 
in 1808. It was restored in “the Papal States | OUT expectation that such was the case. The 
by Pius VII. in 1814, and in Tuscany and Sar- Councit Fire does not ignore the faults of the 
act on = €, |Indian. It points out that the teachings of a 
dinia in 1833. Since the occupation of Rome | medicine-man living among the Nez Perces ine- 
by the Italian government in 1870, the Inquisi- | vitably lead to insurrection and war, while none 
tion has been abolished in the Kingdom of | of that tribe who have come to accept Chris- 
Italy.” The fact that the rigor of the In-| “8 teaching have been connected with their 
ead S ; | bloody deeds. The advice to combat this false 
quisition had been greatly restrained in | and dangerous religion by the Christian weapons 
Spain, “that Charles III. had forbidden it to | of practical kindness, strict justice in fulfilling 
punish capitally without royal warrant,” and | treaties, and the teaching of the truths of the 
/ gospel in love to these Indians, is just what the 

church members of this nation should listen to 
and act upon. We hope that the friends of the 


that in 1770 “the royal authority was required 
as a condition even for an arrest,” led to [the 


impression that it then practically ceased. Indian will sustain this journal in its advocacy 
-- of their cause. 


THE " law of humanity ” was said recently, ne ee en ee RN NS RR 
in an Associated Press dispatch, to be the only 
warrant for the action of the U. 8. Secretary of 
War, in forwarding army tents to shelter the| DAVIS.—At his residence, near Lotus, Union Co., 

et . P . ; ( th, 1878 avis, ag 
poor of Memphis and other Southern towns, Ind., Seventh mo. 19!h, 1878, John Davis, aged 74 
years, an esteemed elder and member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting. He bore a long sickness with patience and 
infection of yellow fever. Christian resignation and exhorted his friends to meet 

Were this law of humanity always remem- him in heaven. 


DIED. 


removed from their homes to escape from the 
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HATHAWAY.—On 13th of Sixth mo., 1878, John | declared views and principles of representa- 
Hathaway, in the 74th year of his age ; a member of 


Rhode Island Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend had 
sustained through life a marked character, for honesty 
and probity, and was much beloved by those with 


tive men are of value in determining the 
question, then the testimony of General 
Grant at the “ Midland Arbitration Union ” 
is to the point. ‘Though I have followed 


whom he associated, and was a firm believer in the | 
doctrine of salvation by Jesus Christ. a military life for the better part of my 
| years, there never was a day of my life 

when I was not in favor of Peace on any 
terms that were honorable. It has been my 
misfortune to be engaged in more battles 
than any other General on the other side of 
Epiror Frrenps’ Review:— ‘the Atlantic, but there never was a time 
In response to “‘An Interested Reader,” it| during my command when I would not bave 
is with pleasure that I answer, that in such| gladly chosen some settlement by reason 
(Hear, hear.) I 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘‘practical conclusions” as are deduced from | rather than the sword. 
views set forthin my letters by the editor of | am conscientiously, and have been from the 
Friends’ Review, he seems fully to have under- | beginning, an advocate of what this society 
stood and “‘fairly” and kindly to have repre-| is seeking to carry out.” 

sented them. _I have to thank him for the| In aletter to Edward Sturge, be asserts 
endeavor to make clearer the distinction| his “efforts to settle without resort to arms 
attempted between the “moral law” out-| all questions between our country and all 
wardly obeyed, and its spiritual fulfilment. | foreign powers.” Such is the language— 
Also for the succinct statement of two car-|not of a Police Commissioner—but of a 
dinal principles insisted upon, viz.: “If we| Soldier, whose popularity and renown is a 
be consistent peace men, we must be dedi-| fair indication of the prevalence of bis views 
rated, holy Christians, redeemed out of and| among soldiers, and approval of his acts. 
separated from the world.” And again: “It| His desire to “ preserve life and property ” 
should always be remembered that the great| has been shown in not shedding blood in 


work of the Church is bringing souls to full 
salvation.” Truly thy friend, 
D. B. Uppreararr. 


On the general subject our friend offers 
the following additional remarks :— 

It was truthfully said that I “ignore the 
difference between an army and a police 
force ;” and while I believe that there is 
some distinction in practice, and “ almost 
one in kind,” yet I certainly think there is 
not quite—and on this point ask indulgence 
fora few thoughts. Perhaps it is fifteen 
years or so since the Boston Peace Society 
stultified itself by vindicating the use of the 
sword in the hands of the people, as a| 
“civil and a police force,” to ‘‘ preserve the 
life and property” of the nation, at the 
same time taking very high ground ‘against 
all war.” Their efforts were unstinted, to 
retain the respect of intelligent thinkers, but 
with men who value a dignified consistency 
more than a blind sincerity, their failure was 
as humiliating and instructive as it was con- 
spicuous. It is sometimes held that an 
army is the embodiment of lawlessness and 
violence, and regardless of the value of 
human life and property, while a corps of 
police is altogether the reverse. In view of 
the repeated outrages against both life and 
property in the daily history of police life, 
even “under strict legal restraint,” and fail. 
ing to perceive any real difference in prin- 
ciple, 1 am compelled to dissent from such 
an attempted distinction. And if expressly 





| Christian nation.” 


vengeance, even of open traitors, choos- 


|ing rather to “swear them and let them 
| go.” 


It is too late for any to question 
his integrity and sincerity in these positions, 
and they are more than acknowledged in a 
congratulatory address ‘‘From a meeting 
representing the Society of Friends in Great 
Britain, beld in London,” just one year ago, 
and signed by G.S. Gibson, clerk ; in which 
they express the “earnest trust, that thy 
in fluence may continue to be felt, throughout 
your great republic, in the steady and con- 
sistent support of that policy of righteous- 
ness and truth, which alone becomes a 
Again, let me say, with 
Wm. Tallack, “It is (almost) impossible to 
draw the line between the police force and 
the military force used for defensive war. 
We mast either take the stand of entirely 
trusting in God, or else go the whole way 
of defensive war.” Certainly no man living 
can tell where the civil force ends, or the 
military begins, and if he could do so un- 
erringly, the case is not improved, for the 
desire to appeal to the one or the other, 
stands equally rebuked by the spirit and 
teaching of the New Testament from begin- 
ning toend. ‘‘Why do ye not rather take 
wrong? Why do ye not rather suffer your- 
selves to be defrauded?’’ Anything other 
than the basis of entire faith in God for the 
protection of property, as well as persons, is 
to come short of the true and ideal standard 
of a Spiritual Church. And be it remem- 
bered, that the question now is, what is such 








ee 


true standard? and not how much allow- 
ance is to be made for such us are described 
by Barclay, who in their own experience 
“are yet in the mixture, and not in the 
patient, suffering spirit, and not yet fitted 
for this form of Christianity, and therefore 
cannotybe unde fending themselves, until they 
attain that perfection.” But it has been 
well said, “there is a necessary place for 
physical force,” and that “the police are to 
support the powers that be—which are or- 
dained of God.” This ordination, however, 


is entirely outside of and distinct from the | 


mystical Church of Christ. In conclusion, 
allow me to quote the timely and truthful 
utterances of Dr. Clark in the late Yearly 
Meeting at London :— 

‘‘The kingdoms of this world are not the 
kingdoms of our Lord Jesus Christ at pres- 
ent. They are all, or were all, founded on 
the sword, and many of them are maintained 
by the sword. And although we have our 
duties as part of this world, yet we are to 
be citizens of a higher country, and serve 
the King of kings. Now what are 
duties of Christians in regard to the civil 
power? That we are to pay tribute to it is 
clearly shown in Scripture. We are to give 
honor and deference to it. 
our prayers for those in authority; and he 
believed Christians were apt to forget this 
far too much. And there is one thing more. 
We are to obey them; but the limitations of 
this are clearly stated in the words, ‘Whether 
it be right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye.’ 
Whenever the command of the magistrate is 
in harmony with our duty to our King, we are 
to obey. When it is contrary to that duty 
we are to refuse to obey, and, of course, 
passively and meekly submit to the penalty 


which the magistrate may impose, whatever | 


it be. And now the question of conscience | 
comes in. If the magistrate tells me to go 
and bear arms, I say I cannot, and submit 
to the penalty, whether fine, the spoiling of 
my goods, prison, or the stake. If now he 
says to me instead, ‘Go and take a constable’s 
staff ;’ perhaps I may have to use force and 
knock down men and women, and may per- 
haps kill some of them or maim them. He, | 
for one, did not see the difference. His 
conscience would not let him do that either 
—he could not help it, and be must take the 
consequences. He was quite aware that 
others, good Christians, would not have the 
same seruple against taking the constable’s | 
staff. But he was also aware that many | 
who he had reason to believe were excel- 
lent Christians, did not see the harm of 
taking the rifle, and bayonet either—there 
are many such in our army. He could not! 
help that. And he must also be prepared, if | 
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We are to give! 


| there, also to attend other Yearly Meetings on 


| them, and that the object for which they visit 


| ministers from other Yearly Meetings: From 
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| such is the will of God, to have his property, 
| and his life even, taken away, and he knew 
not what else come upon him if necessary. 
He could not conceive that the commands of 
Christ were suspended on great emergencies, 
and they would certainly lead him to act in 
this manner in regard to the civil magis- 
trate.”’ D. B. U. 
































OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting met at Damascus on 
Fifth-day, Eighth mo. 22d, and two large pub- 
lic meetings for worship were held, one in each 
of Friends’ Meeting-houses. The opening ex- 
ercises consisted of prayer and thanksgiving to 
our Father in Heaven for H's abundant biess- 
ings, and were followed by the preaching of 
the gospel. One minister, taking passages 
\from John xvii. and xviii., and using texts 
\from other chapters, showed the Christian’s 
relationship with God, obtained by grace 
through faith in the blood of Christ, and 
the consequent responsibility resting upon 
those who have accepted salvation through the 
wonderful plan and work of redemption pre- 
pared for man; also the mission of the church 
as a distinctive feature in the economy of God, 
and His apparent design that it should be 
separate from the world while in the world 

The business session commenced on Sixth- 
day morning, the 28d inst. The number 
in attendance was about as usual. Upon as- 
sembling, the meeting was overspread by the 
spirit of prayer and thanksgiving, and vocal 
supplication was offered unto the Lord, that 
He might bless our gathering together, and 
guide us in all things to His own praise; also 
that He would be pleased to meet with us from 
day to day, and give us wisdom to transact all 
the business coming before us, in accordance 
with His will. 

The clerk being absent on account of sick- 
ness, William J. Harrison was appointed clerk 
for the day. 

The representatives from the different Quar- 
terly Meetings, being called, were present with 
few exceptions. J. B. Braithwaite and Richard 
Littleboy, from England, were present, and 
presented their credentials as members of the 
delegation appointed by London Yearly Meet- 
ing to visit Western Yearly Meeting, to labor 
for the restoration of unity amongst Friends 






































































































































































































































the Continent as the Lord might lead them. 
Much sympathy was expressed with them in 
their mission, and fervent prayers were uttered 
that the word of the Lord might have free 
course and be glorified, that He might bless 


























our Continent might be accomplished. 

A certificate was read for Mary Elizabeth 
Beck, a minister from England on a social visit 
to this country. 

Certificates were also read for the following 





























Indiana, John Henry Douglas, William J. 
Thornbury, Micajah M. Binford, Isabel W. 
Hole, and Frances C. Parker ; from Iowa, John 
F. Hanson and Evi Sharpless. William H. 
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Ladd, of New York, was present without a cer- 
tificate. 

A cordial greeting was exténded to all the 
Friends from other Yearly Meetings, and they 
were encouraged to labor amongst us as the 
Lord may direct. 

At this stage of the meeting it was announced 
that our brother, Ellwood Ratcliff, who was 
in attendance, has just received a telegram 
informing him of the sudden death this morn- 
ing of his wife, Rebecca B. Ratcliff. This tid- 
ings brought sadness to many hearts, and the 
meeting was drawn into sympathy with our 
brother, and earnest prayer was offered that 
the Lord’s sustaining grace might uphold him, 
and that as He had been pleased in His provi- 
dence to call from our midst to a home on high 
one so loved by us, and who was such an 
efficient laborer in and for the church, that 
He would seal upon each heart the need of 
heeding the injunction, “Be ye also ready.” 

A suggestion from Salem Quarterly Meeting 
was read, proposing that public meetings be 
held at that place on First-days, when the 
Yearly Meeting is held at Damascus, to be 
considered a part of the Yearly Meeting. Upon 
consideration the meeting concluded to appoint 
meetings at Salem on First-day at 10 a. M. and 
3 P.M. A committee was appointed to have 
care of all the public meetings on that day; 
also to assist ministers in reaching any of the 
meetings to which they may think themselves 
called. A reference from Damascus Quarterly 
Meeting, suggesting changes in discipline, was 
read and referred to a committee. The clerk 
informed that there were two Epistles purport- 
ing to be from Western Yearly Meeting, and 
they were, after some discussion, referred to a 
committee to report to a future sitting. 

The representatives were directed to propose 
to next meeting the name of a Friend for 
clerk, and one to assist him; also to audit the 
Treasurer's account, make an estimate of the 
amount of money which will probably be 
needed the ensuing year, agree upon an ap 
portionment between the Quarterly Meetings, 
and propose a Friend fur Treasurer, and report 
to a future sitting. 

It was proposed that we prepare but one | 
Epistle this year, and that copies thereof be 
sent to each of our sister Yearly Meetings. It 
was thought by some that unnecessary labor 
was required to prepare a separate Epistle to 
each Yearly Meeting; that so much time was 
needed for careful writing, that this was not 
had, and hence they were often poorly prepar- 
ed; that one Epistle was sufficient, and would 
answer every purpose. If any subject was more 
applicable to one Yearly Meeting than another, 
it could be added by a note attached, and the 
object of our correspondence be secured, and 
the efforts of members in attendance be turned 
to other branches of church service. It was 
thought, on the other hand, that the prepara- | 
tion of the Epistles was an excellent training | 
for service, and gave Friends an opportunity of 
becoming better acquainted with each other, 
and bound us together as one family; that in 
the preparation of a single letter, it was liable to 





become a formal affair, and might be thought | 


stale by the Meetings to whom it was address- 
ed, knowing, as they would, that it was not sent 
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specially to them ; and that the preparation of 
each Epistle should be an object of earnest con- 
cern on the part of those to.whom it was com- 
mitted. 

The meeting adjourned without reaching a 
definite conclusion on the subject. 

The meeting assembled on Seventh-day 
morning soon after the hour adjourned to. . 

A Friend, on behalf of the representatives, 
offered the name of Wm. J. Harrison as Clerk, 
and Asa Pim for Assistant, who were united 
with and appointed to their respective ser- 
vices. 

Evi Sharpless expressed a concern to visit, in 
the love of the gospel, the Women’s Meeting, 
which was united with, and their Meeting con- 
curring therein, the visit was performed. 

The correspondence with other Yearly Meet- 
ings was entered upon by reading the London 
General Epistle. 

Some expressed themselves well satisfied 
with said Epistle, and wished a reprint order- 
ed. Others thought their position on the tem- 
perance question quite too low, and would pre- 
fer that portion of the Epistle omitted if it was 
printed. Others expressed themselves satisfied 
to have it reprinted as it stood, which was 
agreed to, and 2,000 copies thereof ordered. 

It was agreed that upon the reading of each 
Epistle, a committee of four Friends be ap- 
pointed to reply thereto. 

The reading of the Epistles from our friends 
of other Yearly Meetings progresse very de- 
liberately, and as each one was read, the com- 
mittee appointed to reply thereto was given 
opportunity to speak on any subjects of inter- 
est connected with this Meeting, and this 
seemed to add interest to the occasion. 

A committee was appointed to take meas- 
ures for the better accommodation of the 
Yearly Meeting when held at Damascus 


- eo 
NOTES. 

CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER, the author 
of many beautitul sonnets, the older 
brother of the poet laureate. The name 
Turner was adopted through marriage. He 
is a clergyman of the Church of England, a 
man of “ whole brained, whole-hearted, un- 
clamorous godliness.’’ He bas chosen not 
to address himself to a grand epic, or con- 
tinuous poem. He has the Master to serve 
in the Church; and his poems are the ex- 
pression of bis thick-coming thought, and 
his faculty is ‘like the skyey birds, to sing.” 
One who is privileged to see his writings 
says: ‘* His friends look for verses in almost 
every slightest communication ; nor is the 
‘sweet singer’ careful to preserve copies, 
seatterjng them as the beech its tawny 
leaves.” 

CaTuoticism at Home.—The English 
Churchman thus refers to a sermon of Robert 
J. Nevin, Chaplain of the American Episco- 
pal Church at Rome, which was given at 
St. Paul’s, London: ‘Speaking as an eye- 
witness of men and things as they are and 
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l 
have been in the seat of the Papacy, Dr. | 


Nevin’s picture was anything but hopeful. | 
Earnest Italians have, he tells us, utterly | 
lost heart in the presence of the domineering | 
secularity of the priesthood; and they hold | 
that no effectual change for the better can | 
be expected until the laity bave some part | 
and lot in the choice of the clergy and some | 
voice in the councils of the Church. In his| 
stroug and unsparing condemnation of 
Romanism among its native hills, Dr. Nevin 
boldly quoted the despairing sentences of | 
the late Pope in his more recent allocutions, 
in which he spoke with but little reserve and | 
with undisguised grief of the growth of in- 
fidelity, although, of course, he assigned it 
to a cause altogether different from that to 
which the American clergyman attributes it. 
Dr. Nevin holds the Papal See and its pursuit | 
of the hierarchical idea responsible for the 
state of religion in Italy, and in unsparing 
language he denounces the Roman Church 
as the fruitful mother of infidelity and 
scepticism.” 

THE foreign papers report that, at the in- 
stance of the arcbbishops of Toledo and Sar. 
agossa, in Spain, the Pope has issued a brief 
forbidding the Spaniards, under pain of ex- 
communication, to receive Protestant mis- 
sionaries into their homes. Excommunication 
is also threatened against every Spaniard! 
known to own or to read a Protestant book. 
Leo XIIL., if he is correctly reported, has, 
besides, written a letter to the King of Spain 
begging him to banish the Protestant mis 
sionaries if be can, and to suppress their 
schools. “All this,” says Harper’s Weekly, 
‘‘a Pope is expected to do, and does, one 
might say, instinctively; and yet many are 
looking for a liberal Pope in Leo XIII.” 

Tae Church Missionary Society is faith- | 
fully engaged in opening up Central Africa, 
undeterred by the sad misfortune at Lake 
Victoria. Four missionaries, well equipped 
and accompanied by a dragoman engaged at 
Cairo, have started for Uganda by way of 
the Nile. They went by steamer from Suez 
to Suakim, the port of Southern Egypt. 
Thence they were to take camels across the 
desert to Berber, on the Nile, whence a 
steamer will convey them up to Khar- 
toum. There Colonel Gordon has kindly 
undertaken to take charge of them; and we 
hope they may find no very serious difficul-| 
ties in getting up to Gondokoro, and thence, | 
by the military outposts which now control 
that hitherto unsettled country, to the fron- | 
tier of Uganda. 


REVISION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.—Says 
the Christian Union: “The English com-| 
pany appointed for the revision of the) 
authorized version of the Old Testament, | 
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have finished their fifty second session. The 
first revision of the minor prophets was com- 
pleted, and the revision of Kstber was con- 
tinued as far as the end of chapter II. The 
company, since their first meeting on the 
30th of June, 1870, have sat for 460 days, 
working six hours each day, and thus have 
revised the whole of the Old Testament for 
the first time, with the exception of part of 


’ 


Esther, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Solo- 


/mon’s Song and Daniel. They bave also been 


a second time through the Pentateuch.” 
Famines.—A hailstorm in East Russia 


'has killed seven men, cut 12,000 acres of 


corn to pieces, swept away 5,000 bead of 
cattle, and submerged large tracts of harvest 
land. 

A region of about 20,000 square miles in 


| Brazil is fast becoming depopulated through 


drought. Well-to-do families are reduced to 
beggary, and murders and robberies are rife. 

The accounts received from Morocco are 
heart rending in the extreme, especially from 
the Southern portion of the empire. It is 
estimated that no less than 3,000,000 people 
are affected by a famine unprecedented in its 
severity, and likely to become intensified 
during the remaining part of this year and 
for the first three months of 1879—April 
next being the earliest period when the new 
crops could possibly be available.— Globe. 

A wRITER in the Entomologist’s Monthly 
Magazine suggests that, as the microscope 
reveals to the eye of man all the most in- 
significant of Nature’s works, why may not 
the microphone disclose to our hearing the 
most inaudible sound. Through Professor 
Hughes’ discovery we may bope, he says, 
to have great light thrown upon the some- 
what obscure subject of stridulation in in- 
sects. We do not see why the microphone 
may not be applied to detecting the high- 
pitched sounds produced by the grasshoppers 
and crickets, and the now inaudible stridu- 
lating noises made by moths and other in- 
sects. It could, possibly, be applied to 
studying and detecting the noises produced 
by fishes and marine invertebrate animals. 
It could also be applied perhaps to detecting 


|the gnawing of museum pests in collections 


of stuffed mammals and birds and entomolo- 
gical collections. Particularly valuable 
would its use be in detecting the presence 
of white ants in the tropics in the inside of 
articles of house furniture, which this insect 
ruins before its work is usually detected. 
THE INDIAN Mirror says the great preach- 
er last year in India was the famine; and ithas 
very good reasons for saying so. More than 
eighteen thousand Hindus in the Diocese of 
Madras gave in their adherence to Christ- 
ianity; and the Arcot Mission had an acces- 
sion of between 800 and 900 heathen fami- 
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lies, numbering about 6,000 persons, mostly 
of the Pariah caste. The Mirror appears 
to be somewhat skeptical as to the constancy 
of these “converts.” ‘The artillery of 
hunger,”’ it remarks, “is powerful; but it 
does not last long.” The fact is, however, 
they are not yet converts. They have lost 
faith in their own religion, and are desirous 


to learn more about the religion which has | 


prompted men to do so much for them. 


They do not profess the Christian religion ; | 


but simply express a desire to be instructed 
in it, as the unconverted do in our own 
country by going to church. It is some- 
thing to wonder at when the hostile and in- 
different Hindu expresses not only a willing- 
ness, but a desire to have the Gospel of 
Christ explained to him. The missionary 
could not ask for better ground to work on. 


= 


A GREAT HURRICANE. 


The recent terrible wind storms in Con- 
necticut, Washington, and in this and neigh- 
boring States, will lend additional interest 
to the following account of a similar wind 
storm, 
“ Atmosphere : ” 

The most terrible cyclone of modern times 
is probably that which occurred on October 
10th, 1780, which has been specially called 
the Great Hurricane, and which seems to 
have embodied all the horrible scenes that 
attend a phenomenon of this kind. Starting 
from Barbadoes, where trees and houses were 
all blown down, it engulfed an English fleet 
anchored before St. Lucie, and then ravaged 
the whole of that island, where six thousand 
persons were buried beneath the ruins. 
From thence it travelled to Martinique, over- 
took a French transport fleet and sunk forty 
ships conveying 4000 soldiers. “ The ves- 
sels disappeared.” Such is the laconic lan 


guage in which the Governor reported this) 


disaster. Farther North, St. Domingo, St. 
Vincent, St. Eustache, and Porto Rico were 
also devastated, and most of the vessels that 
were sailing in the track of the cyclone were 
lost with all on board. Beyond Porto Rico 
the tempest turned northeast, toward Ber- 
muda, and though its violence gradually de- 
creased, it nevertheless sunk several English 
vessels. This hurricane was quite as de- 
structive inland. Nine thousand persons 
perished in Martinique, and a thousand at 
St. Pierre, where not a single house was 
left upstanding, for the sea rose to a height 
of twenty-five feet, and one hundred and 
fifty houses that were built along the shores 
were engulfed. At Port Royal, the Uathe- 
dral, seven churches and 1400 houses were 
blown down; 1600 sick and wounded were 
buried beneath the ruins of the hospital. 
At St. Eustache seven vessels were dashed 
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jand their circular shape would 


taken from Camille Flammarion’s 


| elements. 
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to pieces against the rocks, and of the nine- 
teen which lifted their anchors and sailed to 
sea, only one returned. At St. Lucie the 
strongest buildings were torn up from their 
foundations; a cannon was hurled to a dis- 
tance of more than thirty yards, and men, 
as well as animals, were lifted off their feet 
and carried several yards. The sea rose so 
high that it destroyed the fort and drove a 
vessel against the hospital with such force 
as to stave in the wallsof that building. Of 
the six hundred houses at Kingstown, in the 
island of -St. Vincent, fourteen alone re- 
mained intact, and the French frigate Junou 
was lost. In the Leeward Islands the 
inhabitants of the Government Palace took 


refuge in the centre of the building during 


the height of the storm, thinking the im- 
mense thickness of the walls (nearly a yard) 
preserve 
them from the fury of wind. At balf-past 
11 they were obliged to repair to the cellar, 
as the wind bad penetrated everywhere and 
lifted off the roof. The water rising there to 
the height of more than a yard, they were 
driven into the battery and protected them 
selves behind cannons—some of which were 
driven from their places by the foree of the 
wind. The hurricane was so violent that, 
seconded by the sea, it carried a twelve- 
pounder a distance of more than four bun- 
dred feet. (ibis cannon was, it must be 
supposed, upon its carriage, which had 
wheels.) By the light of day the country 
looked as it does in midwinter, there was 
not a single leaf, or even a branch remaining 
upon the trees. Human passions are 
quelled in presence of such a war of the 
When the Laurier and the An- 
dromede were lost at Martinique the Mar- 
quis de Bouillé set at liberty the five-and 
twenty English sailors who had survived 
the shipwreck, writing to the Governor of 
St. Lucie that he was unwilling to retain 
prisoners men who bud fallen into his hands 


during a disaster to which every one was 
liable. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Decline of the Comstock Bed.—For about 
a year past it has been evident to well-in- 
formed outsiders, that in the Consolidated 
Virginia, at least, the limits of the great 
bonanza had been found; but the secrecy 
which envelopes everything connected with 
the mines of the great lode has enabled 
those in control to keep a knowledge of the 
actual condition of affairs from the public. 
The steady decline in the value of the 
bonanza stocks, the recent announcement of 
reduction in dividends, and the closing, for 
several months, of the Consolidated Virginia 
mine, are opening the eyes of the stock- 
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holders to the actual state of the case. It is 
true the reason assigned for closing the mine 
is to make repairs to the shaft ; but since the 
workings connect with two or three other 
shafts, through which it sent ore on previous 
occasions, it seems reasonable to believe that 
the actual reason for the closing is searcity 
of ore; and it should surprise no one to find 
next the announcement that the ore body 
had given out. Of course it will then be 
found that for some time past the bonanza 
firm no longer had any large amount of the 
stock of these mines. It is, indeed, quite 
generally believed, that at the present time 
a very large proportion of the stock is 
held in the East and in England, where the 


unsophisticated investors have never im-| 


agined that the dividends so punctually paid 
might have any other origin than in net 
earnings. With the exhaustion of this great 
ore body the glory of the Comstock will de- 
part, searcely any other of the mines on it 
having for a long time past paid expenses. — 
Eng. and Mining Journal. 


Prevention of Incrustations on Brick 
Walls.—In the Franklin Institute Journal, 
William Trautwine ascribes the white 
efflorescence upon the exterior walls of brick 
dwellings to the very general use of coal in 
the burning of bricks and lime. As this 


species of fuel always contains a small) 


quantity of sulphur in the form of pyrites, 
there must be formed during its combustion 
more or less of sulphuric acid vapors, which, 


permeating the body of the clay at an ele-| 


vated temperature, decompose some of the 
silicates of lime and magnesia present in the 
clay, forming therein the sulphates of these 
bases. When the bricks become wet these 


sulphates, being soluble, are dissolved by | 


the penetrating moisture, and in the dry 
weather succeeding storms the solution of 
these salts, evaporating from the surface of 
the bricks, leaves them coated with the well 
known and unsightly incrustation so familiar 
to our readers. Again, as most of the lime 
used for mortar, in Philadelphia especially, 
is burned with coal from a magnesian lime- 
stone, the presence of sulphate of magnesia 


in the resulting lime is quite comprehensible, | 


and the mortar used to unite the bricks con- 


tributes its quota to aggravate the evil, or| 
produces it upon walls of stone which would | 


otherwise be free from it. The difficulty 
might be remedied by substituting wood or 
coke for coal in burning bricks and limestone, 
and by avoiding lime which contains mag- 
nesia. Such a radical change as this would 
involve would be very difficult. Perhaps 
the end could be gained by adding a little 
baryta to the water with which the bricks 
are tempered before they are moulded, and 
to the mortars after they are prepared for 
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use, since the sulphuric acid has a greater 
affinity for baryta than for magnesia and 
lime, and the sulphate of baryta is insoluble. 
—Polyt. Review. 


From Faith and Works. 
| GROWING OLD. 
| ’Mid autumn’s glowing fruitage, does the tree 


| R 


Mourn for the vanished days of spring-time bloom ? 
egret the tossing, white and rosy sea 
Of tender color, delicate perfume ? 


Say, does the river bearing on its breast 
The stately vessels to the busy mart, 

Long for the shadow of its mossy nest, 
Amid the ferns, far in the forest’s heart ? 


Does it bewail those merry chattering hours, 
Wherein it mirrored only sky and trees, 

| Until it left the simple meadow flowers 

| To seek the distant bosom of the seas? 


Neither may I upon life’s harvest field 

Mourn for youth’s scenes of mingled pride and bliss ; 
Fairer they surely were, yet could not yield 

The deeper sense of feace that hallows this. 


Onward—still onward, with a constant mind, 
And hands more powerful to bless and cheer ; 

| Onward I press, nor grieve to leave behind 

| The shifting pageants of my human year. 


Not weakly can I mourn my vanished May, 
Or dread the coming of the dark December ; 
While still in loving eyes I look, and say, 
“Friend of my youth! oh, dost thou not remember?” 


—Faith and Works. 7 & &. 
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QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN NINTH 
MONTH, 1878. 
| From New York Pocket Almanac. 
| Ninth mo. 2d, Dunning’s Creek, Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
“y 7th, Fairfield, New England = 
| . “ Whitewater, Indiana 
. “ Richland, Western 
: “ Hesper, Kansas 
12th, Haddonfield, Philadelphia 
14th, Vassalboro’, New England 
** Pelham, Canada 
Spiceland, Indiana 
. ississinewa, ‘ 
“ Cottonwood, Kansas 
2ist, Westfield, Indiana 
‘* Northern, " 
‘* Spring River Kansas 
28th, Scipio, New York 
* Yonge Strect Canada 
“ Wabash, Indiana 
Towa Yearly Meeting commences on the 4th, Western on the 
13th, and Indiana on the 25th. 


NEW TRACTS FOR CHILDREN. 
The Central Tract Committee of New York Yearly 
Meeting of Friends have just published a new and very 
| attractive Series of Trac:s for Children. Sixteen kinds 
in a package. Price, 1o cents. Address, 
DAVID S. TABER, 
714 Water St., New York. 
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ANTED—A situation on a farm for light work, 
as milking, care of stock, &c., by a healthy 
man of about seventy years, a member of New York 
Monthly Meeting. A Friend’s family preferred. 
Wages a secondary object. Address 
Henry RULON, care S. C. Harker, 
Berlin, Camden county, N. J. 


nici dienpealelleseaaai 
ANTED.—A well qualified woman Friend as 
Matron at Friends’ Asylum for the Insane, 
near Frankford, Phila. Apply to 
SAMUEL Morris, Olney, Phila. 
Joun E. CARTER, Fisher’s Lane, Germantown. 
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WILMINGTON COLLEGE, 


WILMINGTON, OHIO. 


Autumn session begins Ninth mo. 4th, 1878. Ex- 
amination of new applicants on the 3d at 10 A.M. 

The institution, though under the management of 
Friends, is open to young men and women of all de- 
nominations. There are two courses of study, a 
Classical and a Scientific; each four years in length. 
A preparatory course of three years fils students fos 
the College courses. 

Thoroughness is aimed at in all departments. «The 
Library contains 1000 vols.; and there ig a.good supply 
of maps of ancient and modern geography; also of 
chemical and philosophical apparatus. 

The location of the College is healthful and, the eur 
roundings in every way pleasant. 

Tuition is about $1.00 per week. The average ex 
pense of students per week is $4.00, tuition included. 

Particular attention is given to the morals and habits 
of the students. 

For catalogue and further information about’ board. 
ng, courses of study, etc., address, 

BENJAMIN TRUEBLOOD, A. M., 
Pres’t Wilmington College, 
Wilmington, Ohio, 


“= 


EARLHAM COLLEGE, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


The Fall Term opens Ninth month 4th. Price of 
board and tuition materially reduced. Send for Cata- 
logue to President of Earlham College. 8m 10,4t. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN PNTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 27th inst. 


GREAT BRIPAIN.—The weavers and winders in thir 
teen cotton mills at Radcliffe, Lancashire, have struck 
against a reduction of 8% per cent. in their wages. 
About 3,500 looms were thus idle. 


FRANCE.—A Congress of Industry and Commerce 
met at Paris on the 20th inst., with the President of 
the Paris Chamber of Commerce presiding. Dele- 
gates from England, the United Sta'es, Belgium, and 
Russia were appointed Vice Presidents. The Con- 
gress adopted a resolution, urging that treaties of com. 
merce be concluded between all nations on a basis of 
liberal reciprocity. 

In the International Monetary Conference on the 
22d, it was apnounced that Germany had declined, 
with thanks, the invitation to participate in it. Some 
of the American delegates addressed the Conference, 
one pointing out the serious consequences, in his\view, 
of the demonetization of silver, and arguing that the 
gold standard is condemned by the experience of the 
last few years; that only two or three countries are 
able to maintain a sufficient gold circulation, and 
others will be driven to a circulation in which silver 
will preponderate below its nominal value. Swedish 
and Swiss representatives disputed these arguments. 
The Conference adjourned for a week. 

The returns of the recent elections show that the 
Republicans havea majority in fifty-four out of sev- 
enty-three Councils General, a gain of six. 


GERMANY.—The congress for the reform of inter- 
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tween the Papal Nuncio and Prince Bismarck have 
led to no result, and that the Ultramontanes will there- 
fore continue to oppose the government in the Reichs. 
tag. 
et del, who attempted to assassinate the Emperor 
the “month last, was executed on the 16:h inst., 
y beh . Nobiling, who made the seeond at. 
temptyWhich so nearly succeeded, is suspected of 
feigning ‘insanity, and is to be removed to an asylum, 
to be under the observation of experts. 


| Twoshocks of earthquake, which caused no dam- 


age, were felt on the 26th, at Bremen, Cologne, and in 
the region near the latter. 

Spain.—A royal decree has been issued, providing 

that Cuba shall be divided into six provinces, admin- 
| istered by six governors, under a Governor General. A 

subsequent decree directs that Cuba shall send to the 
| Cortes one Deputy for every forty thousand free inhab- 

itants, the qualification for an elector being the payment 

of 125 pesetas, about $25, per anoum, for industrial, 
| commercial, and land taxes. In Spain itself there is 
| one Deputy for fifty thousand inhabitants. 

AUSTRIA AND TURKEY.—The Turkish Council of 
| Ministers has failed to agree to the project of a conven- 
| tion proposed by Count Andrassy, which rejected the 
|'demands of the Porte that Austrian occupation of the 

provinces should be limited, and that Turkey should 

receive any surplus of revenue. The Porte desired 
| that the convention should read, ‘‘ Temporary exercise 

of sovereignty.” Itis not known whether Austria will 
| accept this. 

| Five generals in the Austrian army have been ga- 
| zetted as commanders of army corps, which indicates 
| the mobilization of a large force, and causes much 
| speculation as to its purpcses. 

| Serxvia.—Prince Milan has issued a proclamation, 
| formally announcing the independence of Servia and 
| the reduction of the army to a peace footing. Friendly 
| communications have passed between Austria and Ser- 
via on the occasion. 

Morocco.—Famine prevails in the southern part,very 
| severe among the Arabs and poorer Jews. Many are 
| dependent solely upon the charity of European mer- 

chants. The Jews are relicved to some extent by their 


| co religionists. Wheat sells for $12 50 per quarter of 


| 480 pounds, the usual price being $4 50 and barley 


| has risen from $2 to $12 per quarter. It is said that 
| large stores of wheat and barley are hidden in subter- 
| ranean depots, whose owners dare not open them for 
| fear of being imprisoned, and. their grain confiscated 
| by the petty chiefs. 
| Domestic —The yellow fever continues s:vere at 
} New Orleans, and also at Grenada, Vicksburg and 
| Port Gibson, Mississippf, and Memphis, Tennessee. 
| It has appeared also at other points. At Grenada 
| the mortality has been fearful, and in the other places 
much suffering has been endured from deficiency of 
| nurses and physicians, though local benevolent asso- 
ciations have exerted themselves to the utmost. Many 
persons have fledfrom each of these places. At Mem- 
phis a camp bas been formed some distance from the 
| city, to which many have removed; bu six cases of 
| the disease at least have occurred even there. A remark- 
| able feature of the present visitation is thatthe negroes, 
| who usually have been considered neatly exempt, are 
| largely attacked. In most Northern cities, and in many 
| other places, contributions of money, provisions, medi- 
| cines, &c., have been collected and forwarded to the 


| 


national law, meeting at Frankfort, has adopted a afflicted districts. A strict quarantine has been insti- 
resolution favoring the freedom of the Suez Canal and | tuted at most points on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, 
similar works in time of war. and as regards vessels at the Atlantic ports. One or 

An order has been issued, designating twenty-three | two cases have been reported in New York, either 
public houses in Munich frequented by Socialists, | brought from other places or contracted in unloading 
which soldiers are foibidden to visit. | Ships; and in Philadelphia some members of a family 

A special dispatch from Berlin to the Manchester , who had just come from Vicksburg developed the dis 
(England) Guardian asserts that the negotiations be-' ease after their arrival. 
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